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ORGANIZING PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING IN A 

RURAL COMMUNITY IN BRITISH 

COLUMBIA 

By Carrie Webster, R.N. 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

After two busy months in school and district work at Saanich 

Health Center, I journeyed on the afternoon train to S Lake to 

establish the public health nursing work there, as arranged by the 
Women's Institute of that vicinity. The country was beautiful, green 
hills and the late autumn foliage of brown, yellow and red. We came 
into the clouds at Malahat Pass and could see only indistinctly the 
Saanich Arm and the Island Highway which seemed a mere trail 
ascending far below us. 

'Twas a perfect downpour as I descended from the train at C 

Hill with my heavy bag of books and literature and my umbrella, a 
most useful companion. Two ladies of my nursing board met me and 
one of them, a practical Scotch woman, immediately asked: "Nurse, 
what kind of baking powder do you prefer? I'm just going over to 
get it and will follow right up." 

I was led by Miss B., a tall, graceful young English Woman, 
around the station to where a ragged little pony and cart stood facing 
toward home. It was only after turning him around and having him 
dodge back three times, that we finally succeeded in getting him 
started slowly in the direction of my future home. 

Mrs. A. and the baking powder arrived about the same time at 
the cottage of the school teacher, where I was to have a room and do 
my own cooking. My corner of the pantry was nicely supplied with 
tea, coffee and vegetables. These were afterward supplemented by a 
pint of milk daily, a nice roast once a week, occasional jars of fruit, 
and frequently a loaf of home-made bread. The people here live 
frugally but well, and I could not but think how lavishly money is 
spent in many American homes with little or nothing to show for it. 

In this community the lack of transportation is one of the greatest 
difficulties of the public health nurse. The services of the afore- 
mentioned pony were very kindly offered. Though he is quite adept 
at turning and backing, his forward movements are rather negligible, 
and being crowded for time, I decided to walk. A new acquaintance 
at the health meeting also offered me a horse. This woman, who lives 
"out in the bush," had intended to have the horse shot, but I am wel- 
come to him. She also mentioned that he had been lost for four days, 
but probably had not gone far, — I declined this offer with thanks. 
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As to the different ways of awakening the community spirit in 
my district, I decided the most direct plan of action would be through 
the public schools. The Canadian children are wonderful. In both 
of the rural districts which comprised my field I found the children 
courteous, gentle and responsive. They love play and action as well 
as our own youngsters in the United States, but for some unaccount- 
able reason they seem to take more responsibility, and rarely appear 
as pert and forward as do many American children. 

My first work in the schools, after examination of the children, 
was to establish literary societies. I had two reasons for doing this. 
First, because there was so much opposition in the district and so 
many stories afloat as to what the nurse was going to do in the way 
of sanitation and personal hygiene. In this way I secured the cooper- 
ation and enthusiasm of the children without incurring any great 
amount of displeasure. My second reason was the apparent need of 
training along this line, as the children leave school so early in these 
rural districts, and appear at such a disadvantage when ignorant of 
the rules of order and the proper way to conduct a literary society or 
other meeting. 

One school has decided on C. Hill School Club as the name of 
its society. Since we expect to stand for something worth while, 
we are having the letters C. H. S. C, on our pin and pennant, repre- 
sent our manner and action in the following words — Courtesy, Honor, 
Service and Courage. The children of the S. Lake School have de- 
cided upon the name "Mutual Improvement Society" and the monitors 
of the Health Leagues in this school are beginning to give almost per- 
fect reports in the observation of daily health chores. The Senior 
and Junior Health Leagues in these clubs are writing essays on "How 
to Keep Well," and the local paper will be asked by the chairman of 
my nursing board to publish the best essay from each school. The 
children are very enthusiastic about this contest. 

This is a wonderful climate and a country rich in resources, yet 
many of the children both in school and of pre-school age are under 
nourished and physically defective. The two greatest defects in 
school children examined were obstruction of nasal breathing and 
carious teeth. 

Many parents do not realize that it is poor economy to send a 
physically defective child to school and expect intellectual develop- 
ment. 

The thing I regretted most in my work in this district was my 
inability to get some very bad throat cases attended to, partly because 
of the short period of two months for organization work, but chiefly 
due to the belief of many of the leading residents of this community 
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in the infallible advice and long continued treatment of the 
chiropractor. For instance, one child was being boarded in the city in 
order to have its spine massaged, the parents being promised that 
within a period of three years the throat would be cured. An operation 
seemed so horrible. 

In talking over the matter with Dr. C, an eminent throat 
specialist in Victoria, he said that it was not altogether the fault of 
the people, that in the past years surgeons had not been conservative 
enough in their operative work and that the result was the swinging 
of the pendulum to the other extreme, and we fail to get work done 
that means so much for the future health of these children. 

Dr. D., secretary of Provincial Board of Health, in his lectures 
throughout British Columbia, strongly advocates the establishment of 
health centers supported by taxation. In these centers it is planned 
that preventive medicine should be the chief subject of instruction 
and practice, and the advice of the best medical authority may be had 
for one and all. Dr. D. contends that if the money for support is 
raised by taxation, as for school purposes, the people will not hesitate 
when the visiting nurse recommends free treatment as they would in a 
charity hospital. The great object in his campaign is to remedy, for 
the future generation, the 80 per cent of the preventable defects as 
reported in the recent war statistics. 



THREE CASES: THE MONEY TEST 

By Agnes James, R.N., and Katharine James 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

(Continued from page %U of the October Journal) 

I had been there almost a week before I discovered Lyda's love 
story. It was one evening when I'd run through "Oh, Promise Me," 
on the victrola for the steenth time for her, with the lights 1 lowered, 
that I saw she was weeping silently. The prospect of something 
sentimental cheered me a good deal, so I put on Tosti's "Good-bye" 
and prepared for confidences. 

The poor thing was tickled to pieces to talk about it, but instead 
of the confession of unrequited affection I had expected, I found that 
it was quite the contrary. She loved and was loved by a young man 
who was employed in a select drug store in the neighborhood. He 
was quite qualified to fill prescriptions, she said, but in the hot weather 
he helped with the soft drinks ; and it was while sampling a Victory 



